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LOGICAL EMPIRICISM AND PRAGMATISM IN ETHICS? 


LASSICALLY, the primary rift, splitting possible approaches 
to moral philosophy, has been between the naturalistic and the 
non-naturalistic theories.2, In recent years, however, another di- 
vision emerged which has continually increased its scope and vio- 
lence; it is a peculiar controversy, for all of-the philosophers in it 
consider themselves part of the modern empirical movement, or, in 
the present vocabulary, squarely within the naturalistic tradition. 
One way of naming the contenders in this later battle would be 
‘*the emotive theorists vs. the cognitive theorists.’’ In general, 
the latter group have referred to themselves as pragmatists; and 
the former at one time called themselves logical positivists, and 
more recently, logical empiricists. Our contention here is thet 
the newer division has created nothing but unnecessary confusion 
and has hampered further constructive work in the field of ethics. 
It is our thesis that the agreements between these two views far 
overshadow the disagreements; that, in fact, their agreement is 
fundamental while the various disagreements are peripheral and 
in some cases even illusory. We are convinced that, given purposes 
not directed solely to vindicating one side or the other, it is pos- 
sible to provide an analysis which will resolve the main grievances, 
and which, moreover, has a good chance of being accepted by at 
least some members of each opposing group. 

Section I indicates several areas of agreement which may serve 
as the basis for the eventual reconciliation of the theories. Sections 
II and III account for some disagreements between them and plot 
directions in which possible solutions may lie. 


1 Many of the notions presented in this paper were developed in discussion 
with Dr. Abraham Kaplan. We are grateful to him for his encouragement 
and criticism. 

2The distinction is not substantive, but procedural. Any moral system, 
any set of prescriptions for human behavior, is taken to be grounded non- 
naturalistically, which is justified by dogma, which is deduced from certain 
principles held to be inviolable. By regarding the category in the broadest 
possible way, we are able to take account of several sources of non-naturalistic 


justification, the most obvious being the metaphysical, the religious, and the 
political. 
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I 


In most general terms, all of the thinkers involved are a part of 
the modern empirical movement. They all agree that philosophy is 
in some sense a critical discipline, concerned with meaning, and 
that meaning is in some sense connected with verification. They 
have tremendous respect for fact as contrasted with a priori prin- 
ciples, and agree that meaning and knowledge must be controlled 
by observation; that knowledge is never true in the sense of being 
' final and absolute but is always probable, growing, and open to 
correction in the light of further observations. 

More specifically, within the field of ethics or value theory we 
may note several crucial areas of agreement: 


(i) Philosophers on each side hold to what we may loosely call 
an interest theory of value. They will admit of no ‘‘objective’’ 
values which exist independently of human experience and are 
‘‘out there’’ to be discovered, but insist that values are bound up 
in human experience and that value expressions are expressions 
concerning human experience. 

(ii) All of the people involved here reject any final or absolute 
ends and all metaphysical sanctions for moral systems. There is a 
common opposition to the sort of metaphysical system which claims 
to give knowledge of a fixed structure of values, or of some Abso- 
lute which guarantees values. (This is the reverse side of the 
notion mentioned in (i).) Nor are ends excluded from the general 
dictum that all knowledge is approximate and corrigible, subject 
to the results of further experience. 

(iii) Ethical statements are not mere descriptions, nor simple 
predictions, but are concerned with the sort of action which will 
not take place except through the intervention of some purposeful 
human behavior, part of which behavior is in direct response to 
these very ethical prescriptions. That is, ethical statements are 
in some intimate way concerned with emotions; and they do serve 
imperative or quasi-imperative functions. 

(iv) Attitudes—the relatively permanent dispositions, charac- 
’ teristically highly affective, around which and by means of which 
a personality is formed—are the ground of moral conflict.2 It 
would be further agreed that, at least in some cases, knowledge of 
new facts or the correction of erroneous beliefs will alter the ex- 


8 Dewey’s word for ‘‘attitude’’ would be his special use of ‘‘habit’’ as 
developed in Human Nature and Conduct. In A. J. Ayer’s terms, attitudes 
*‘consist in patterns of behavior, and the expression of a moral judgment is 
an element in the pattern’’ (Horizon, 1949, Vol. XX, p. 180). . 
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isting pattern of attitudes. And in any given situation it is never 
the case that one can isolate a particular set of facts and say with 
certainty that these are the relevant facts. 

(v) This means that in any moral dispute or in the evaluation 
of any object or course of action, choice will inevitably be involved. 
But in choosing one must consider all the pertinent available facts. 
There are situations in which the necessity to act precludes any ex- 
haustive canvass of the facts; here the moral decision must be made 
and action undertaken on the basis of the information available, 
however fragmentary and inconclusive. 

(vi) The last general area in this section is probably not so 
much an accomplished fact of agreement as a necessary condition 
for agreement: it is concerned with the graying problem of the 
relations (logical and moral) between means and ends. The cru- 
cial point is that there are not two totally unconnected entities— 
‘‘means’’ and ‘‘ends-in-themselves’’—the latter alone containing 
values and concerning ethical theory, the former being merely the 
business of the engineer instructed to find instruments for pre- 
established goals. Whatever problems remain unsolved concern- 
ing the scope and specific nature of the relationship, and however 
difficult it may be to determine precisely its application in a given 
situation, still it can be regarded as practically certain that, if 
some such means-end relationship is not recognized, the empirical 
validation of ethical judgments becomes a hopeless dream. 

The great majority of emotive theorists have said nothing about 
this aspect of ethical methodology. This may mean either that (1) 
they have simply not thought through the problem; or (2) they 
regard it as positively false that ends are studied in terms of their 
requisite means; or (3) they consider it irrelevant for a philosophic 
ethical theory.* Ayer’s recent article on the analysis of moral 
judgments (in Horizon) allows us to believe that his silence on the 
matter is a result of a combination of (1) and (3). In considering 
the dispute about the objectivity of values, he concludes that 
‘*., . in any case there is nothing to be done but look at the facts, 
look at them harder, look at more of them, and then come to a moral 
decision.’’ And though Ayer never says what falls between the 
looking and the decision, it seems that, if there is philosophically 
relevant subject-matter here, it can best be talked about in terms 
of Dewey’s means-end continuum. 

Hans Reichenbach,® however, does seem to deny one direction of 
the relationship: while he certainly would admit that, once an end 


4¥For a specific characterization of ‘‘ethical theory’’ see p. 9. 
5 ‘Philosophy: Speculation or Science,’’ Nation, (1947), p. 22. 
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is projected, the scientist can determine appropriate means for its 
attainment, he apparently refuses a complement, viz., that ends 
are evaluated in terms of their requisite means. Again, however, ° 
it may be that, for Reichenbach, the description of the mechanism 
of the establishment and evaluation of ends falls within what he 
calls the ‘‘context of discovery’’ and outside the ‘‘context of justi- 
fication,’’ and hence outside the immediate concern of the philos- 
opher. 

Still, the fact that at least one standard-bearer for each of the 
opposing views—Dewey and C. L. Stevenson—does explicitly ac- 
cept the means-end conception remains our strongest support for 
regarding the point as one of possible agreement. 


II 


These are agreements on fundamental ethical issues. How, 
then, shall we account for the putative disagreements? Several 
lines of explanation seem possible: Where the disagreements are 
real, they are often not about ethical theory but lie within other 
areas of philosophy; other apparent disagreements consist in no 
more than a difference in emphasis; in still other cases, disagree- 
ment seems occasioned by no other fact than that the men in ques- 
tion can not or will not detach themselves from their own orienta- 
tions and nomenclature long enough seriously and dispassionately 
to read the views of their opponents. It is as though the antagonists 
were standing back to back, neither regarding the same field, nor 
able to hear each other over the ceaseless shouts of distrust. 

Most of those advocating emotive theories would also hold that 
the function of philosophy is the logical analysis of language and 
would confine the philosopher to meta-language. The pragmatist, 
on the other hand, would contend that it is impossible adequately 
to analyze ethical statements without becoming involved in psy- 
chology and sociology. He would maintain that the separation of 
value propositions from the living context in which they function 
often serves to create problems rather than to clarify them. And 
the function of philosophy is not seen merely as the logical anal- 
ysis of language, though this may indeed be one of the methods 
employed; in addition, and more importantly, the philosopher is 
concerned with the analysis and securing of values. The primary 
question for the positivist is, ‘‘ What does this statement of science 
mean?’’; for the pragmatist, ‘‘What can science do to secure 
values ?’’ 

Since these philosophers raise such different questions, what is 
surprising is not that each finds different answers, but that both 
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regard those answers as incompatible. In the realm of ethics and 
value theory in general, these variances find striking development: 
men on one side declare that value statements are meaningless; 
those on the other reply that they are not only meaningful but em- 
pirically verifiable in just the way that any empirical hypothesis 
is verifiable. 

At the outset of our attempted solution of this puzzle, we shall 
introduce two sets of terms, the first borrowed from Abraham Kap- 
lan, the second from Stuart Hampshire. 

Kaplan ® distinguishes between ‘‘moral system’’ and ‘‘ethical 
theory.’’ The former are ‘‘sets of sentences, usually imperatives, 
which make explicit certain preferences and valuations that can 
be exhibited in human conduct. These sentences provide specific 
content for ‘good,’ ‘right,’ and related terms.’’ Ethical theory, 
on the other hand, has the task of ‘‘analysis and description of 
moral discourse, both in general and as embodied in particular 
systems, bearing to the latter the same relation as ‘philosophy of 
science’ does to propositions of the various sciences.’’ Ethical 
theory is in the meta-language, while moral systems are the object 
language. 

Hampshire’ draws a distinction between moral philosophies 
which emphasize the problems of the moral agent and those which 
accent the technical difficulties of the moral judge or critic. The 
former involve a description and analysis of the processes of 
thought which lead to the choice of one course of action or way of 
life in preference to another; the principal question here is, ‘‘ What 
sort of arguments do we use in practical deliberation about policies 
and courses of action and in choosing one kind of life in preference 
to another?’’ The latter (ie., philosophies concerning the moral 
judge) involve a description and analysis of the arguments (or 
lack of arguments) which lead to acceptance or rejection of a moral 
judgment; here the principal question becomes, ‘‘What do we 
mean by and how (if at all) do we establish the truth of sentences 
used to express moral judgments about our or other people’s ac- 
tions?’’ 

We may now attempt a resolution of the apparently contradic- 
tory statements previously mentioned, viz. Ayer’s denial and 
Dewey’s affirmation of the meaningfulness of ethical judgments. 
To be in contradiction, sentences which negate each other must 
have identical referents. If it can be shown that the assertions 


6‘*Are Moral Judgments Assertions?’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LI 
(1942), pp. 280-303. | : : 


7 €* Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,’’ Mind, Vol. LVIII (1949), p. 467. 
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of Ayer and Dewey in fact have totally different referents, the 
contradiction in question will be resolved. 

A. What is Ayer saying when he asserts that value statements 
are meaningless? This is two questions: (i) What is he talking 
about? (ii) What is he asserting in regard to it? It is clear that 
Ayer is within the framework of ethical theory as we have described 
it, and that he is concerned with the problems of the moral judge 
rather than moral agent. Hence his assertion about the meaning- 
lessness of value statements is an answer to the question, What do 
we mean by and how (if at all) do we establish the truth of moral 
judgments? And the answer to this question will be about sen- 
tences, not about conduct—it will, in short, be meta-linguistic. 


(i) What Ayer is talking about are statements containing sign- 
designs such as ‘‘good”’ and ‘‘right’’ and which, in their turn, con- 
cern actual or possible actions, objects, or states of affairs. But he 
clearly does not intend to include all such statements in the scope 
of his assertion. He says, ‘‘It is advisable to make it plain that it 
is only normative ethical symbols, and not descriptive ethical sym- 
bols, that are held by us to be indefinable in factual terms. There 
is a danger of confusing these two types of symbols, because they 
are commonly constituted by signs of the same sensible form.’’ ® 
This excludes from Ayer’s pronouncement uses of ‘‘right’’ and 
‘‘good’’ which mean ‘‘in accord with some particular religious 
tenets or moral code,’’ or ‘‘tending to promote the general happi- 
ness,’’ or ‘‘leading to a particular set of predictable consequences, 
which have been imaginatively explored and which will resolve 
existing conflicts and/or give rise to immediate enjoyments while 
creating fewer new conflicts than would possible alternative courses 
of action which have also been imaginatively explored’’; it ex- 
cludes, in short, all definitions of ethical terms, whether persuasive 
or nominal.® 

What it does not exclude are uses of these terms which are based 
on the assumption that ‘‘good’’ stands for a simple, unanalyzable 
quality.2° The whole truth of the emotivists’ insistence that ethical 


8 Language, Truth, and Logic. London, Victor Gollancz, 1936, p. 105. 

9 It is true that Stevenson invokes the persuasive definition to account for 
normative uses of ethical language. Nevertheless, it is excluded from Ayer’s 
universe of discourse, for it contains an irreducible descriptive element. 

10 Here the influence of G. E. Moore on the emotive theorists is clearly 
seen. The sort of ethical statements that are branded as rheaningless are those 
which purport to denote Moore’s ‘‘simple quality.’? Ogden and Richards 
indicate that it is this particular use of ethical terms that gave rise to the 
emotive theory and to the ‘‘ purely emotive use’’ so often referred to by posi- 
tivists. In The Meaning of ‘Meaning’ (p. 125, 1946 ed.) the connection with 
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terms, in their characteristic normative usage, do not describe any- 
thing, is this: It is tautologous that they do not denote if the only 
thing which they could denote is non-existent. Moreover, if similar 
sign-vehicles signify something, they do so only as the result of ex- 
plicit definition in a specific context, whether this definition pro- 
ceed by way of an act of ostension or by verbal equation. And 
when such terms have been defined, they become descriptive terms 
(or even, conceivably, logically proper names) and consequently 
fall outside the class of terms and sentences under Ayer’s attack. 

(ii) Now, what does Ayer assert with regard to normatively 
ethical statements? In terming these statements meaningless, Ayer 
wants to say that it is possible exhaustively to describe the action, 
object, or state of affairs signified without using any normative 
ethical terms; and that, once this account is given, to append 
‘‘right,’’ or ‘‘good,’’ + adds nothing at all to the description. An 
ethical statement of the form ‘‘This is good’’ is ostensibly a state- 
ment which attributes a quality or property to the ‘‘this’’ indi- 
cated.’ But this can not be so, Ayer says, because I can describe 
all of the properties of the ‘‘this’’ without using the term ‘‘good,’’ 
[i.e., “‘good,’’] (or any of its relatives). Hence the term must 
either be extensionally equivalent to one or more names of prop- 
erties, in which case it is descriptive and not normative; or it says 
nothing at all about the ‘‘this,’’ in which case it is held to be 
meaningless.1® 

It is important at this point to make clear some of the things 
that Ayer is not saying about ethical statements when he calls 
them meaningless. He most certainly is not saying that they are 
insignificant, or that we should not bother to make them, or that, 
indeed, we may not be morally justified in making them. He is not 
' saying that it does not matter what course of action is pursued, 
nor that ethical statements have no effect upon this course. And 
he is not saying that the hearer or interpreter of the statement does 
not, through mediation by that statement, take account of some 


Moore is openly stated; but later emotivists have continued to use Ogden and 
Richards’ terminology without indicating, or perhaps without realizing, that 
it is just Moore’s particular usage which is being referred to. 

11To secure the distinction without which Ayer’s position can not be 
understood, we will employ different sign-vehicles for each of the uses of the 
signs ‘‘right’’ (or ‘‘good’’). In their normative use, we have written them 
‘‘right,’’ (or ‘‘good,’’), and in their descriptive usage, ‘‘right,’’ (or 
“‘go0d,’’). 

12 That is to say, the sentence ‘‘ This is good,’’ has the same sensible form 
as the sentence ‘‘This is good,’’ when they are written, as is customary, with- 
out subscripts or other distinguishing characters. 


18 G. E. Moore, of course, held that the term was not equivalent to any of 
the other properties described. 
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aspect of his environment that he would not have taken account of: 
had the statement not been made. He is-saying, however, that the 
interpreter does not take account of any aspect of the ‘‘this’’ in- 
dicated."* 

B. What is Dewey saying when he asserts that value statements 
do have meaning? Again, this involves two questions: (i) What is 
he talking about? (ii) What is he asserting in regard to it? 
Dewey regards as fundamental the problems of the moral agent 
rather than the technical difficulties of the moral critic or judge. 
But this is simply a frank recognition of an order of importance, 
and by no means involves a neglect of the latter’s problems. As a 
matter of fact, Dewey’s central and continual differentiation be- 
tween ‘‘customary’’ and ‘‘reflective’’ morality is just the insist- 
ence that the moral agent employ the techniques of the moral critic. 
So it is not surprising that Dewey does not commit himself to re- 
main strictly within the confines of ‘‘ethical theory.’’ But this, 
again, does not involve a sudden and unconscious slip into a ‘‘moral 
system’’; nor does it mean that Dewey confuses ‘‘ethical theory’’ 
with ‘‘moral system’’ (as so many of his critics, including Steven- 
son, insist on reading him). Since Dewey regards concern with 
the problems of the moral agent as a primary commitment of philos- 
ophers, he also accepts the complementary commitment of analyz- 
ing and evaluating ‘‘moral systems.’? And though it sometimes 
seems that Dewey approaches this task by setting up a ‘‘moral sys- 
tem’’ of his own and consequently abandoning ‘‘ethical theory,’’ 
his moral systematizing remains philosophical, i.e., formal or postu- 
lational with regard to all other moral systems. Where he employs 
imperatives, they are methodological imperatives, and never sub- 
stantive directives. Hence his assertion about the meaningfulness 
of value statements is meant as an answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
sort of arguments do we use in practical deliberation about policies 
and courses of action and in choosing one kind of life in preference 
to another?’’ And the answer to this question will be about con- 
duct, and about sentences as integral constituents of conduct—and 
it will be meta-lingual with regard to these latter. 


(i) Unlike Ayer, Dewey is talking about statements containing 
the sign-vehicles transcribed in our vocabulary as ‘‘good,’’ or 
‘‘right,.’’ By definition, these signs do signify something; and 
what they signify is something like the following: ‘‘leading to a 


14 When it is denied that ethical judgments have meaning, it is not alto- 
gether clear just what is being denied. It does seem to the present writers, 
however, that Ayer has more than once attempted to say just what he is deny- 
ing. That he is so often misunderstood on this point can not altogether be 
attributed to negligence on his part. 
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‘ particular set of predictable consequences, which have been imagi- 
natively explored and which will resolve existing conflicts and/or 
give rise to immediate enjoyments, while creating fewer new con- 
flicts than would possible alternative courses of action which have 
also been imaginatively explored.’’ What are not included in 
Dewey’s assertion about the meaningfulness of value statements — 
are those containing ‘‘good,’’ and ‘‘right,.’’? Dewey says that sen- 
tences which contain non-cognitive terms which function morally 
are not genuinely ethical; Ayer says that sentences which do not 
contain non-cognitive terms which function morally are not norma- 
tively ethical. Ayer, accordingly, is anxious to prove that norma- 
tively ethical judgments are meaningless; and Dewey would cer- 
tainly concur—but Dewey need feel no anxiety in this direction 
since he has never for a moment regarded such sentences as either 
meaningful or ethical. The disagreement which remains is simply 
this: Ayer thinks there are no further sentences which could legiti- 
mately be called ethical; whereas Dewey thinks there most cer- 
tainly are. : 

(ii) What Dewey asserts with regard to genuinely ethical 
statements is that they are as experimentally justified as are non- 
valuative propositions. They are hypotheses, they are predictions, 
and as such are subject to the same substantiation, answerable to 
the same techniques and limitations, as are any empirical predic- 
tions. In order to understand how this may be so, we must keep 
in mind Dewey’s parallel distinctions between prize and appraise, 
value and evaluation, between satisfying and satisfactory. Despite 
the ubiquity and explicit importance of these distinctions, Dewey’s 
critics, either through negligence or perversity, have simply refused 
to accept them. It is then no wonder that Dewey’s views have 
often appeared so hopelessly confusing and contradictory. He is 
not saying that values are absolutes; he is thus not affirming what 
the emotivists deny. He is not saying that values are arbitrary; 
and here he does seem to deny what the emotivists affirm. -But this 
latter contradiction is only apparent: Dewey does insist that im- 
mediate enjoyments as adventitious goods are arbitrary and ephem- 
eral; but he does not consider reports of such goods value judg- 
ments. Emotivists do accept such reports as value propositions, 
since they do not distinguish between these and predictive, war- 
ranted judgments of evaluation. But such a distinction is the 
heart of Dewey’s value theory. For Dewey, prizings, valuings, as 
adventitious goods, are arbitrary; but appraisals, evaluations, in 
short, non-adventitious or predicted values, are certainly not. The 
emotivists say that something is arbitrary; Dewey tells us what 
this something is, viz., adventitious enjoyments. The emotivist 
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does not say what (if anything) is not arbitrary; he can not, since 
he confines himself to analysis of critical techniques as something 
quite unconnected with the problems of the moral agent. He is 
concerned to dismiss certain value expressions as meaningless, viz., 
those containing ‘‘good,’’ (or ‘‘right,,’’ etc.). For Dewey, such 
a dismissal is automatic; his primary distinction occurs completely 
within the class of expressions containing ‘‘good,’’ (or ‘‘righta,’’ 
etc.) : +5 between those which report adventitious goods (‘‘goodaa’’) 
and those which are warranted judgments (‘‘goodaw’’). 

We are able now to see just what is empirical or ‘‘scientific’’ in 
Dewey’s value system, and why he is able to regard genuine values 
as neither absolute nor arbitrary: Sentences containing sign-ve- 
hicles of the form ‘‘goodaa,’’ etc., are mere reports of the occur- 
rences of an immediate enjoyment and are, hence, not judgments at 
all; they require no verification (or, if you like, they are verified 
by that single occurrence). Genuinely ethical statements, however, 
contain sign-vehicles of the form ‘‘goodaw,”’’ etc., and they are pre- 
dictions of the occurrence of immediate enjoyments, acquiring their 
verification only as the predicted enjoyments occur. No one satis- 
faction allows us to say of a state of affairs that it is satisfactory ; 
but that it is satisfactory can only be established by way of the 
satisfactions to which it gives rise. And no amount of satisfactions 
ever allows us to predicate absolute values. Such a theory refuses 
the myth of certainty while yet avoiding the abyss of skepticism: 
like any empirical science, its results are only probable and self- 
corrective. 

Such an interpretation accounts for the disagreement ending 
section B (1), viz., Ayer’s denial and Dewey’s affirmation that there 
are meaningful sentences which could legitimately be called ethical. 
Such sentences are, for Dewey, only those which contain sign- 
vehicles of the form ‘‘goodaw,’’ etc., but sign-vehicles of this form 
do not (and, because he does not consider the moral agent, can not) 
occur in Ayer’s philosophical vocabulary. In the same way, other 
contradictions and incompatibilities between the two theories fall 
away: The conjunction—‘‘ ‘This is good,’ is empirically meaning- 
less and ‘This is goodaw’ is empirically meaningful’’—is clearly not 
self-contradictory. 

And though both Dewey and Ayer may want to insist that their 
respective theories apply to all ethical sentences, our discussion im- 
mediately dispels any sense of conflict in this situation: since ‘‘ethi- 


15 The distinction between ‘‘good,’’ and ‘‘good,’’ by no means requires 
a restriction of the descriptive sense to descriptive function. ‘‘Good,’’ (or 
‘Sright,’’) may function imperatively or technologically or in a variety of 
other ways. 
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cal sentence’’ has a very different referent for each thinker, they 
‘are not talking about the same set of sentences. In Stevenson’s 
work the emotive theory is modified to account for cases in which 
an ethical: sentence may have both emotive and descriptive mean- 
ing; here it becomes true that the pragmatist and the positivist are 
referring to the same set of sentences, or at least to sets which have 
a great many, perhaps most, of their members in common. When 
this is the case, it is our belief, which we shall for the present leave 
unsupported, that an adequate analysis of the notion of ‘‘emotive 
meaning’’ would resolve most of the remaining difficulties. 


III 


We have considered some fundamental agreements which should 
unite these two views; and we have also provided methods by which 
illusory conflicts between them can be exposed. We have yet to 
consider an extended field of debate which is relatively peripheral 
to the common core of these theories: the disputes in this field may 
helpfully be termed disagreements in emphasis. As an example of 
a disagreement of this kind we will consider each theory’s interpre- 
tation of the all too common dilemma that in moral disputes the 
disputants may agree about all the relevant facts yet make variant 
value judgments. 

As on most of the points considered in this paper, Stevenson’s 
position here would fall somewhere between the extreme positions 
taken by devotees of the emotive and cognitive views. He realizes 
what they realize, namely, that ethical disputes often have to be 
settled (if at all) by extra-rational means. But his peculiar ex- 
planation for this unhappy condition is that the dispute may not 
be ‘‘rooted in disagreement in belief,’’ i.e., it may not concern the 
_ truth-value of propositions. Of course it is easy enough to say that 
a disagreement was ‘‘rooted in belief,’’ if it is settled by the intro- 
duction of factual information previously unknown by one or an- 
other of the persons involved. But if the dispute seems incorrigi- 
ble by any new knowledge, then the situation is not only less 
happy, but it also permits of no ready interpretation. Two alter- 
natives seem clear: (1) You can insist that the dispute is grounded 
elsewhere than in belief (this would follow by the definition of 
‘*rooted in belief’’) and go on to describe this new soil as ‘‘atti- 
tude’’ or whatever else pleases you; or (2) you can assume, since 
there is no way of antecedently deciding the matter, that not all 
the significant data and arguments have been presented for con- 
sideration—that in principle there is no conclusive reason to as- 
sume that agreement can not be reached. 
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The more extreme emotivists are fond of saying simply that, 
once the relevant facts are agreed upon, there is nothing more sci- 
ence can say; at this point some form of persuasion supervenes, 
either psychological or physical. The cognitivist, however, is un- 
willing to admit that there is ever any point at which it can be 
said that some further fact can not affect the dispute; that there is 
some one set of facts which are the facts of a situation. The cog- 
nitivist is also aware that persuasive methods may come to dominate 
a dispute; but he takes this as a familiar and fundamental fact of 
the human condition, and not as a description of the ineluctable 
inefficacy of ‘‘facts.’’ 

It may be helpful to interpret the matter as follows: The emo- 
tive theorist is saying that we may agree on all of the available rele- 
vant facts about the situation and still make different value judg- 
ments. By ‘‘facts about the situation’’ he means facts about the 
object and subjects of the dispute—and often about these entities 
taken out of their environmental contexts and out of gear with the 
rest of our experiences. But the cognitive theorist is saying that 
there may be further available relevant facts in the situation, 
which, if agreed upon, will resolve the conflict. By ‘‘facts in the 
situation’’ he means not only facts about the object and subjects 
of the dispute but facts about the interpretation of these facts, and, 
furthermore, about the perspectives from which the facts are enun- 
ciated; such facts about perspectives or interpretations of facts 
may be sensibly called second-level facts, and, by a similar pro- 
cedure, there can be generated an infinite hierarchy of relevant 
facts about any situation whatever. 

In this debate over the scope of facts relevant to a moral dis- 
pute, each theory is consistent with its reading of ‘‘relevant to the 
situation.’’ And while one explication may be more fruitful and 
more important than the other, there is no need to assume a neces- 
sary contradiction between them. The familiar pattern repeats 
itself. 

The root disagreement in emphasis between the emotive and cog- 
nitive theories comes to something like this: The emotivist says, 
‘“You can look at all the facts you like, but you will have to choose.’’ 
And the cognitivist says, ‘‘You will have to choose, of course, but 
you must first look at all the facts you can.’’ For any ethical situa- 
tion, the positivist insists that the best solution possible is a rea- 
soned choice; the pragmatist insists the best possible solution is a 
reasoned choice. 

We have been concerned here not to deny differences between 
the theories, but to argue that they are just differences and not in- 
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compatibilities. The emotivist stops where the cognitivist begins: 
at the embroilments of the moral agent. The investigations of the 
former will have point only as he directs himself toward the needs 
of the latter; and the latter can be successful only as he takes up 
the results of the former. The differences, thus, are those which 
must occur in any complex and extended enterprise ; no small group 
of workers can hope fully to encompass the enormous area to be 
questioned. But a division of labor need be no more divisive here 
than in any other scientific project. This paper is intended as a 
contribution to a view which realizes that the pragmatist and the 
positivist can be, and, constructively interpreted, already are, 
mutually supportive. Aidit Wie: 
ALEXANDER SESONSKE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 





CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONALS 


WANT to discuss the problem of contrary-to-fact conditionals. 
This problem recently disturbed logicians. I would not have 
entered the controversy, because, as I was not as disturbed about 
the problem as others, I felt that I had not completely understood 
the issues involved. Lately, however, I have observed that the al- 
leged difficulties in analyzing contrary-to-fact conditionals have 
supported the revival of views on causation which I had hoped had 
been permanently annihilated by Hume. For the proper interpre- 
tation of contrary-to-fact conditionals, we have been generously 
offered powers, dispositions, and even necessary connections. This 
seemed a premature and radical remedy for an ailment the diag- 
nosis of which I was dubious about. In fact, I am not even certain 
now that there is any genuine difficulty at all. What I have to say 
about the matter is due to a considerable extent to the illuminating 
remarks of W. E. Johnson in Volume One of his Logic, where he 
discusses the Paradoxes of Implication, and to my colleague, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Hay, who arrived at some of these results quite 
independently and from whose discussions of the subject I have 
benefited greatly.’ 
The difficulty, as it is sometimes put, is as follows. The propo- 
sition ‘‘If this vase had been dropped, it would have broken,’’ if 


1Since this was submitted, I have read in manuscript Professor Gustav 
Bergmann’s forthcoming paper ‘‘ Remarks on Prof. Hempel’s ‘The Concept of 
Cognitive Significance.’ ’’ In this paper, Professor Bergmann arrives at all 
the results which are set forth in this essay. I am happy to have corroboration 
from these expert quarters. 
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interpreted in terms of a logic whose quantifiers and connectives 
are of the usual sort, leads to several unintended results. For if it 
means merely that ‘‘If this vase is dropped, it breaks and it is not 
dropped,’’ it turns out (1) that the conditional becomes trivially 
true, and (2) the proposition ‘‘If this vase is dropped, it does not 
break’’ is also true. And this shows that we have not rendered the 
intended meaning. But if we examine the argument more closely 
we shall find that it is far less plausible than appears at first sight. 
For we shall find that its plausibility depends on some assumptions 
which are anything but evident. 

The argument, I believe, has the following form: ‘‘If this vase 
had been dropped it would have broken”’ asserts the indicative con- 
ditional ‘‘If this vase drops, it breaks’’ and it asserts the indicative 
‘‘This vase has not been dropped.’’ Hence it asserts the conjunc- 
tion ‘‘This vase has not been dropped and if it is dropped it breaks.”’ 
To be more exact: it asserts the conjunction, ‘‘This vase has not 
been dropped up to the present time and if it is dropped at any 
time up to the present time, it breaks.’’ But if we insist that the 
only functions of statements are truth-functions, then there is noth- 
ing else that the contrary-to-fact conditional can assert. Hence it 
asserts nothing but the afore-mentioned conjunction. But if so, 
we can infer the indicative conditional, ‘‘If this vase is dropped up 
to the present time it breaks’’ from the denial of.its antecedent 
‘‘This vase has not been dropped up to the present time.’’ But, 
since it is clear that this was not the intended meaning, truth-func- 
tional logic is inadequate for the analysis of such contrary-to-fact 
conditionals. And it is at this point that the remedies are offered. 

The argument is hardly a model of rigorous inference. For it 
appears to rest on several unexamined assumptions. In the first 
place it assumes that the purpose of analysis is to provide, for 
every complete unit of discourse in natural languages, a complete 
unit of discourse in the constructed language (if it may be so- 
called) of truth-functional logic. In the second place, it assumes 
that truth-functional logic is incapable of dealing with statements 
involving assertions about beliefs, i. e., statements beginning with 
‘‘So-and-so believes that... .’’ As a consequence, there is. no 
difficulty in inferring that a given statement which asserts p and 
which asserts q asserts the simple conjunction p and q and nothing 
else. Now I think that these assumptions can not be upheld. Be- 
fore I attack the argument in detail, I shall set forth what I think 
is the correct analysis of the contrary-to-fact conditional. Then I 
shall return to the argument. 

The clue to the solution of the alleged difficulties is to-be found 
in discovering how we came to believe such conditionals and what 
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purposes they serve. I shall propose that a contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional expresses, not simply the conjunction of the two indicative 
statements mentioned above, but also implicitly expresses the ex- 
istence of evidence on which the indicative statements depend. 
In other words, it, implicitly, asserts the belief in the indicative 
conditional on evidence. 

Suppose we consider a parallel case. Suppose I assert an alter- 
native statement, e.g., ‘‘He is discussing literature or playing 
chess,’’ and suppose that I also assert ‘‘ He is playing chess.’’ From 
one point of view I might just as well have asserted simply ‘‘He is 
playing chess.’’ For from this assertion, ‘‘He is discussing litera- 
ture or playing chess’’ logically follows. But I ordinarily do not 
assert and do not believe alternative statements simply because I 
assert and believe in the truth of one of the alternatives. Thus if I 
say ‘‘If he had not been playing chess he would have been discussing 
literature,’’ I surely express belief in ‘‘He is playing chess,’’ but I 
also express an independent and prior belief in ‘‘He is discussing 
literature or playing chess.’’ The independence and temporal 
priority of the belief in the alternative statement is, I maintain, a 
part of what is intended in the contrary-to-fact conditional just 
mentioned. No attention is paid to the fact that the alternative is 
also trivially true because one of the alternatives is true. The rea- 
son that this is given no attention is not merely ignorance or ig- 
noration of the logical principle ‘‘if p then p or q.’’ As Johnson 
has pointed out, such propositions are quite useless for inference. 
If I know ‘‘p or q’’ solely because I know p, such an alternative can 
not be employed for inference. Likewise, if I know ‘‘if p then q’’ 
solely because I know ‘‘not p’’ or solely because I know gq, ‘‘if p 
then q’’ can not be used in inference. In fact, only if I have evi- 
dence for ‘‘if p then q’’ which is independent of any knowledge that 
‘‘not p’’ and independent of any knowledge that q, can I use ‘‘if p 
then q’’ for inference. Johnson has explained all this in his Logic, 
and it is not necessary to repeat his arguments here. The habitual 
users of a natural language behave, I think, as if they were able to 
avoid certain kinds of nonsense, at least. 

When someone says ‘‘If this vase had been dropped it would 
have broken’’ he intends to express something like the following: 


(1) There is evidence for and no evidence against the general- 
ization ‘‘ All vases of this construction, if dropped, break.’’ 

(2) In addition, there is subsequent and independent evidence 
for ‘‘This vase has not been dropped.”’ 


Everyone knows, or on a little reflection can discover, what sort of 
evidence is offered for (1). We believe such statements either be- 
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cause (a) all the vases of the construction in question which are 
‘ known to have been dropped are known to have broken, or (b) the 
construction and constitution of such vases is a determinate of the 
determinable Q and we believe ‘‘For all z, if x is Q and z is dropped 
then x breaks’’ on the basis of experiences with other determinates 
of the determinable Q, or (c) ‘‘vase of this construction and con- 
stitution’’ means to us the conjunction of characteristics v,, v,,... 
v, and we believe of a sub-conjunction v, . . . v% of this conjunc- 
tion that ‘‘For all z, if x has v, and v, .. . and ,, then if z is 
dropped, x breaks’’ or, finally, (d) we have a theory that with the 
‘*dictionary’’ (in the sense of Campbell) implies that a vase of this 
construction if dropped breaks. Also it is plain enough how we 
discover that an object before us is a vase which has not been 
dropped. Even if we are not conscious of the evidential basis of 
such convictions, we certainly can bring ourselves to see that some 
such evidence is presumed when we express such beliefs. We cer- 
tainly do not have beliefs in conditionals which are true solely be- 
cause their antecedents are false or solely because their consequents 
are true. 

Let me now return for a moment to the assumptions which lie at 
the foundation of the argument that truth-functional logic can not 
adequately deal with the analysis of contrary-to-fact conditionals. 
The purpose of analysis is not to give a line-for-line translation of 
natural language. There is simply no basis for the belief that for 
every unit of natural discourse there is to be a corresponding unit 
of the constructed formal language. This would leave out of ac- 
count all the implicit suggestions and cues of natural language 
discourse. Such suggestions and cues can not be literally trans- 
lated at all, and it is only by learning and habituation that we ac- 
quire facility in employing and responding to them. The analytic 
reconstruction can, however, elucidate them in an indirect way. It 
does this, not necessarily by way of scientific psychology and scien- 
tific linguistics (although these are often of great help), but by a 
recording of observations of natural usage behavior. Hence we 
must not expect a simple formal rendering of every kind of state- 
ment in natural language. 

The assumption that truth-functional logic is not capable of 
dealing with statements about belief or statements about the rela- 
tion of evidential statements to conclusions is not well-founded. 
But, even if it were, the conclusion that is sometimes drawn is not 
established. For, from the fact that statements occur in contexts 
that can not be interpreted in a truth-functional way, it does not 
follow that they express, e.g., causal connections between the facts 
alleged by antecedents and those alleged by consequents of condi- 
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tional statements. It will be recalled that Hume, although he found 
more in causal beliefs than the sequences of sensory experiences, 
did not attribute this additional feature to sensory experience but 
rather to an impression of reflection. Thus, even if we find that 
statements occur in contexts that can not be dealt with in a truth- 
functional logic, we can not conclude that the additional features 
of the context are features of the facts referred to. It is still 
‘plausible to suppose that the additional features can be described 
in terms of the attitudes which we have toward the statements in 
question. This being a plausible suggestion the offer of powers, | 
dispositions, or causal connections may, for the time being at least, 
be declined with thanks. 

In any case, it does not follow that the contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional ‘‘If this vase had been dropped it would have broken,’’ as- 
serts simply and solely ‘‘This vase has not been dropped”’ and ‘‘If 
this vase is dropped it breaks.’’ For, as we have seen, it asserts, al- 
though implicitly, ‘‘I believe that vases of a given sort break if 
dropped because I have such and such evidence and I later and in- 
dependently know a vase of the required sort which has not been 
dropped.’’ It is perfectly plain that I can not deduce the objec- 
tionable consequences from this statement. In order to see this 
more clearly I propose the following: If the only possible reason 
for asserting ‘‘If this vase is dropped it breaks’’ is ‘‘This vase has 
not been dropped,’’ then, of course, we can also assert ‘‘If this vase 
is dropped it does not break.’’ Moreover, if the only possible 
reason for asserting ‘‘ Vases of this sort break if dropped’’ is ‘‘No 
vases of this sort are ever dropped,’’ then, of course, we can also 
assert ‘‘Vases of this sort if dropped do not break.’’ But if these 

_were the only possible reasons for asserting such statements, it is 
hard to believe that anyone but a formal logician would have made 
such assertions. Now we know that people who do not know the 
principles ‘‘if not p then if p then q,’’ ‘‘if not p then if p then not 
q’’ or ‘‘if nothing is A then nothing is A and not B and nothing is 
A and B”’ still make such assertions. And so it is plausible to as- 
sume that they are, in a single English sentence, attempting to com- 
municate belief in two distinct and independent propositions. If 
this is the case, there is no difficulty with contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional sentences that would indicate either a radical alteration of 
logic or a return to pre-Humian views about causal connection. 
Some of the discussions of contrary-to-fact conditionals are con- 
cerned with the difficulty of formulating true laws. I have not dis- 
cussed these points here for two reasons: I have not sufficiently 
understood these parts of the discussions, and I do not think they 
are relevant to the question at issue. Moreover, as I have.learned 
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purposes they serve. I shall propose that a contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional expresses, not simply the conjunction of the two indicative 
statements mentioned above, but also implicitly expresses the ex- 
istence of evidence on which the indicative statements depend. | 
In other words, it, implicitly, asserts the belief in the indicative | 
conditional on evidence. 

Suppose we consider a parallel case. Suppose I assert an alter- 
native statement, e.g., ‘‘He is discussing literature or playing 
chess,’’ and suppose that I also assert ‘‘ He is playing chess.’’ From 
one point of view I might just as well have asserted simply ‘‘He is 
playing chess.’’ For from this assertion, ‘‘He is discussing litera- 
ture or playing chess’’ logically follows. But I ordinarily do not 
assert and do not believe alternative statements simply because I 
assert and believe in the truth of one of the alternatives. Thus if I 
say ‘‘If he had not been playing chess he would have been discussing 
literature,’’ I surely express belief in ‘‘He is playing chess,’’ but I 
also express an independent and prior belief in ‘‘He is discussing 
literature or playing chess.’? The independence and temporal 
priority of the belief in the alternative statement is, I maintain, a 
part of what is intended in the contrary-to-fact conditional just 
mentioned. No attention is paid to the fact that the alternative is 
also trivially true because one of the alternatives is true. The rea- 
son that this is given no attention is not merely ignorance or ig- 
noration of the logical principle ‘‘if p then p or qg.’’ As Johnson 
has pointed out, such propositions are quite useless for inference. 
If I know ‘‘p or q’’ solely because I know p, such an alternative can 
not be employed for inference. Likewise, if I know ‘‘if p then q’”’ 
solely because I know ‘‘not p’’ or solely because I know gq, ‘‘if p 
then q’’ can not be used in inference. In fact, only if I have evi- 
dence for ‘‘if p then q’’ which is independent of any knowledge that 
‘‘not p’’ and independent of any knowledge that q, can I use ‘‘if p 
then q’’ for inference. Johnson has explained all this in his Logic, 
and it is not necessary to repeat his arguments here. The habitual 
users of a natural language behave, I think, as if they were able to 
avoid certain kinds of nonsense, at least. 

When someone says ‘‘If this vase had been dropped it would 
have broken’’ he intends to express something like the following: 


(1) There is evidence for and no evidence against the general- 
ization ‘‘ All vases of this construction, if dropped, break.’’ 

(2) In addition, there is subsequent and independent evidence 
for ‘‘This vase has not been dropped.”’ 


Everyone knows, or on a little reflection can discover, what sort of 
evidence is offered for (1). We believe such statements either be- 
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cauce (a) all the vases of the construction in question which are 
known to have been dropped are known to have broken, or (b) the 
construction and constitution of such vases is a determinate of the 
determinable Q and we believe ‘‘For all z, if x is Q and z is dropped 
then x breaks’’ on the basis of experiences with other determinates 
of the determinable Q, or (c) ‘‘vase of this construction and con- 
stitution’’ means to us the conjunction of characteristics v,, v,,... 
v, and we believe of a sub-conjunction v, . . . v, of this conjunc- 
tion that ‘‘For all z, if x has v, and v, .. . and vu, then if z is 
dropped, x breaks’’ or, finally, (d) we have a theory that with the 
‘‘dictionary’’ (in the sense of Campbell) implies that a vase of this 
construction if dropped breaks. Also it is plain enough how we 
discover that an object before us is a vase which has not been 
dropped. Even if we are not conscious of the evidential basis of 
such convictions, we certainly can bring ourselves to see that some 
such evidence is presumed when we express such beliefs. We cer- 
tainly do not have beliefs in conditionals which are true solely be- 
cause their antecedents are false or solely because their consequents 
are true. 

Let me now return for a moment to the assumptions which lie at 
the foundation of the argument that truth-functional logic can not 
adequately deal with the analysis of contrary-to-fact conditionals. 
The purpose of analysis is not to give a line-for-line translation of 
natural language. There is simply no basis for the belief that for 
every unit of natural discourse there is to be a corresponding unit 
of the constructed formal language. This would leave out of ac- 
count all the implicit suggestions and cues of natural language 
discourse. Such suggestions and cues can not be literally trans- 
lated at all, and it is only by learning and habituation that we ac- 
quire facility in employing and responding to them. The analytic 
reconstruction can, however, elucidate them in an indirect way. It 
does this, not necessarily by way of scientific psychology and scien- 
tific linguistics (although these are often of great help), but by a 
recording of observations of natural usage behavior. Hence we 
must not expect a simple formal rendering of every kind of state- 
ment in natural language. 

The assumption that truth-functional logic is not capable of 
dealing with statements about belief or statements about the rela- 
. tion of evidential statements to conclusions is not well-founded. 
But, even if it were, the conclusion that is sometimes drawn is not 
established. For, from the fact that statements occur in contexts 
that can not be interpreted in a truth-functional way, it does not 
follow that they express, e.g., causal connections between the facts 
alleged by antecedents and those alleged by consequents of condi- 
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tional statements. It will be recalled that Hume, although he found 
more in causal beliefs than the sequences of sensory experiences, 
did not attribute this additional feature to sensory experience but 
rather to an impression of reflection. Thus, even if we find that 
statements occur in contexts that can not be dealt with in a truth- 
functional logic, we can not conclude that the additional features 
of the context are features of the facts referred to. It is still 
plausible to suppose that the additional features can be described 
in terms of the attitudes which we have toward the statements in 
question. This being a plausible suggestion the offer of powers, 
dispositions, or causal connections may, for the time being at least, 
be declined with thanks. 

In any case, it does not follow that the contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional ‘‘If this vase had been dropped it would have broken,’’ as- 
serts simply and solely ‘‘This vase has not been dropped’’ and ‘‘If 
this vase is dropped it breaks.’’ For, as we have seen, it asserts, al- 
though implicitly, ‘‘I believe that vases of a given sort break if 
dropped because I have such and such evidence and [I later and in- 
dependently know a vase of the required sort which has not been 
dropped.’’ It is perfectly plain that I can not deduce the objec- 
tionable consequences from this statement. In order to see this 
more clearly I propose the following: If the only possible reason 
for asserting ‘‘If this vase is dropped it breaks’’ is ‘‘This vase has 
not been dropped,’’ then, of course, we can also assert ‘‘If this vase 
is dropped it does not break.’’ Moreover, if the only possible 
reason for asserting ‘‘ Vases of this sort break if dropped”’ is ‘‘No 
vases of this sort are ever dropped,’’ then, of course, we can also 
assert ‘‘ Vases of this sort if dropped do not break.’’ But if these 
were the only possible reasons for asserting such statements, it is 
hard to believe that anyone but a formal logician would have made 
such assertions. Now we know that people who do not know the 
principles ‘‘if not p then if p then q,’’ ‘‘if not p then if p then not 
q’’ or ‘‘if nothing is A then nothing is A and not B and nothing is 
A and B”’ still make such assertions. And so it is plausible to as- 
sume that they are, in a single English sentence, attempting to com- 
municate belief in two distinct and independent propositions. If 
this is the case, there is no difficulty with contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional sentences that would indicate either a radical alteration of 
logic or a return to pre-Humian views about causal connection. 

Some of the discussions of contrary-to-fact conditionals are con- 
- cerned with the difficulty of formulating true laws. I have not dis- 
cussed these points here for two reasons: I have not sufficiently 
understood these parts of the discussions, and I do not think they 
are relevant to the question at issue. Moreover, as I have learned 
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from discussions with Professor Hay, the problem of formulating 
generalizations that are true is not a problem for logicians to re- 
solve. From the form of a generalization it is impossible to decide 
whether it is true. And again, the logician can not be held respon- 
sible for the fact that so many generalizations are found to be false 
in fact. 

I should like to add a point which Mr. Walter Magee has called 
to my attention. There are some English statements which require 
an elaboration in meta-logical terms. Thus ‘‘Because he was in- 
sulted by one of the guests, he left in anger’’ means: ‘‘He leaves 
in anger if he is insulted under certain specifiable cireumstances’’ 
is true. ‘‘He was so insulted’’ is true. Hence by ponendo ponens, 
‘*He left in anger’’ is true. Here a single statement in English 
has to be so elaborated in the reconstruction that there is no bi- 
unique correspondence between the natural language and the meta- 
language. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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BOOK NOTES 


Moral Standards. An Introduction to Ethics. CHarues H. Pat- 
TERSON. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1949. xii 
+514 pp. $4.00. 


This introductory textbook consists of four parts. The first 
part discusses the nature and scope of ethics, and attempts to show 
that ‘‘since relativism must be rejected as an unreasonable doctrine 
with reference to moral matters, it follows that ethics is a field in 
which scientific knowledge is possible’ (p. 64). This means that 
there is a ‘‘universal truth in moral matters’’ (p. 63) valid ‘‘for 
all people and at all times’’ (p. 47). 

The second part of the work takes up five varieties of moral 
theory—‘‘intuitional ethics,’’ ‘‘formalism,’’ ‘‘hedonism,’’ ‘‘natural- 
ism,’’ (e.g., Darwin, Spencer, Nietzsche), and ‘‘the ethics of self- 
realization’’ (e.g., Hegel, Bradley). The author adopts the last 
point of view for his own and the third part consists of a fuller 
account of the ethics of self-realization. 

The fourth part discusses such specific problems of individual 
and social morality as health, sex, marriage, business, and inter- 
national relations. Despite Professor Patterson’s apparently un- 
equivocal rejection of relativism, his concrete moral proposals in 
this section have strikingly relativistic contours. In general (and 
nevertheless), this last section is by far the least worthwhile in 
Professor Patterson’s book, consisting in large part of sketchy 
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appraisals of complex issues of social policy, of homilies on the 
conventional virtues, and of the kind of advice on exercise, diet, 
and sex which is usually dispensed, to the amusement of under- 
graduates, in courses in ‘‘hygiene.’’ Even in this section Professor 
Patterson’s intelligence occasionally shines through, but the general 
wisdom of including such material in textbooks on ethics is highly 
questionable. 

The arguments which Professor Patterson offers in support of 
his two basic points—the rejection of relativism and the espousal © 
of the self-realization theory—are neither of them convincing. 
Professor Patterson believes that the refutation of ‘‘relativism’’— 
he makes no distinction between kinds of relativism—‘‘is a com- 
paratively easy task. It is a self-contradictory doctrine. .. . 
The trouble with relativism .. . is that its exponents want other 
persons to accept their doctrine as true... . If they admit that 
relativism is the truth for everyone they contradict their own 
position, which is a denial of any universal truth concerning 
moral matters’’ (pp. 62-3). This refutation is, indeed, so ‘‘easy’”’ 
that it is surprising that so many thoughtful relativists have failed 
to think of it. What Professor Patterson has done, of course, has 
been to confuse an:analysis of moral judgments with the moral 
judgments themselves. ‘ 

While Professor Patterson takes more time to discuss ‘‘self- 
realization’’ theory, his proof in the end is similarly sketchy. He 
seems to be aware that a full-fledged theory of self-realization of 
the sort he is proposing requires an elaborate metaphysical under- 
pinning—in particular, the doctrine of internal relations, in terms 
of which the problem of harmonizing the realization of different 
selves could be avoided by showing that self-realization, in every 
individual case, is in reality realization of the same, identical, 
Universal Self. But, perhaps because his book is primarily in- 
tended for elementary students, Professor Patterson avoids these 
deep waters, and contents himself with the statement that belief 
in ‘‘the existence of a universal purpose’’ is a matter of ‘‘faith’’ 
which ‘‘goes beyond the area of which we have certain knowledge’’ 
(p. 226). In the end, therefore, it is not at all clear that Professor 
Patterson’s version of the ethics of self-realization provides a 
firmer foundation for moral judgments than the self-consciously 
fallibilist views of the relativists. Professor Patterson’s own state- 
ments seem to give away his case: ‘‘The realization of the universal 
self is the greatest of all adventures, since it requires the sub- 
ordination of all other values to something that cannot be known. 
It is an act of faith that in so doing one achieves the highest values 
possible for human experience’’ (p. 226). 
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Despite these serious limitations, however, Professor Patterson 
has written one of the more readable and teachable textbooks in 
ethics that have recently appeared. He is usually fair in his 
presentation of views not his own, and he is generally straightfor- 
ward, lively, and intelligent. With the exception of the last part, 
he successfully avoids the major danger of books of this type— 
namely, talking down to the student. In general, the book is not 
simply a statement of the idealist position, but represents an idealist 
conception of the purpose of courses and books on ethics. This is, 
of course, quite natural, but, unless due warning is given to the 
student, it greatly limits the usefulness of the book. Nevertheless, 
it is the most lucid and provocative presentation for elementary 
students of the idealist position in ethics which has come to the 
attention of this reviewer in recent years. 

C. F. 


Das Problem der logischen Antinomien. Erik STentus. (Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Physico-Mathematicae, 
XIV, 11.) MHelsingfors: Noriska Antikvariska. 1949. viii 
+ 89 pp. 


This is an interesting attempt to solve the antinomies, both the 
so-called logical as well as the semantical ones, which have occupied 
the center of attention in modern foundation studies, without em- 
ploying either a general theory of types or a hierarchy of lan- 
guages. Dr. Stenius outflanks the various paradoxes by examining 
the definitions through which the contradictions are introduced, 
and showing in each case that the difficulties originate from the 
use of contradictory circular definitions which do not effectively 
assign an ascertainable meaning to the terms generating the anti- 
nomies. The proposed solution bears many similarities to those 
advanced by Behmann and Finsler, but the present treatment is 
clearer and fuller than these earlier ones. The procedure Dr. 
Stenius follows rests upon the adoption of a genetic-constructivist 
theory of definitions and classes, and he outlines the fundamental 
ideas of such a formal Mengenlehre: among other points of interest, 
there is a ‘‘nominalistic’’ account of classes, and a finistic interpre- 
tation of non-denumerable aggregates. Although the study is 
highly stimulating, it suffers none the less from obscurities on cer- 
tain crucial matters: free use is made, for example, of the notion 
of ‘‘construction’’ and the postulate that a statement must be 
‘*decidable’’ if it is to be meaningful, but it is not made clear just 
how these terms are to be understood. 


E.N. 
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The Methodology of the Social Sciences. Max WrEBER. Translated 
and edited by Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch, with a 
Foreword by Edward A. Shils. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press. 1949. xvii+188 pp. $3.50. 


The present volume contains adequate and faithful translations 
of three essays included in Weber’s Gesammelte Aufsdatze zur Wis- 
senschaftslehre (about a third of this collection) : ‘‘The Meaning 
of ‘Ethical Neutrality’ in Sociology and Economies,’’ ‘‘ ‘Objec- 
tivity’ in Social Science and Social Policy,’’ and ‘‘ Critical Studies 
in the Logic of the Cultural Sciences.’’ The brief Foreword by 
Professor Shils supplies information about the circumstances under 
which Weber wrote these essays, and it also attempts to indicate the 
contemporary relevance and importance of Weber’s methodological 
studies. Professor Finch contributes an analytical summary of 
the contents of the translations—really quite a useful feature of 
the volume. The difficulties of Weber’s style and the obscurity of 
Weber’s thought on methodological questions remain, in spite of the 
devoted care with which his present translators and editors have 
performed their task. Weber could certainly throw out penetrat- 
ing comments on the logical issues of the social sciences; but in the 
judgment of the present reviewer he has been grossly over-rated 
as a systematic and illuminating thinker on methodological subjects. 

EK. N. 


Précis de logique mathématique. I. M. BocHENsK!. (Collection 
Synthése 2.) Bussum, Holland: F. G. Kroonder. 90 pp. 


This is a brief outline of the major branches of modern symbolic 
logic, similar in many ways to Carnap’s Abriss der Logistik. The 
calculus of propositions is presented in considerable detail, while 
materials belonging to the logic of attributes, classes, and relations 
are introduced in a more summary fashion. Both the Peano- 
Russell and the Lukasiewicz notations are employed, and thumb- 
nail sketches are given of multivalued calculi, combinatorial logic, 
and formalized meta-theory. Much of the author’s inspiration 
comes from the writings of the Polish school of logicians, and the 
reader is given an excellent introduction to modern standards of 
rigor. Philosophical considerations of all sorts are deliberately 
excluded, but a useful select bibliography supplies clues to such 
material. 


E.N. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
THE III GERMAN CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Often enough, the value of philosophical congresses has been 
debated. Now, new methods have been attempted, and for the first 
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time since the symposia of antiquity, a German congress was held 
not composed of articles read by their authors or their authors’ rep- 
resentatives, but in the form of a ‘‘Symposion.’’ The III German 
Congress of Philosophy took place in Bremen from the 1st to the 
5th of October, 1950, and was initiated by Helmuth Plessner, who 
later became its president. It decided to do away with philosophi- 
cal monologues. It attempted to discuss the problems in ‘‘round- 
table’’ conferences, thus combining Greek and English forms of 
debate. The results were encouraging. It is planned to continue 
with this method at the next meeting two years from now. 

The symposia were held under the following titles: (1) Power 
and Right (Macht und Recht); (2) Shaping Forces of History 
(Gestaltungskraefte der Geschichte) ; (3) Situation and Decision 
(Situation und Entscheidung) ; (4) Problems of the Philosophy of 
Nature (Fragen der Naturphilosophie) ; (5) Basic Philosophical 
Problems of Logistics (Philosophische Grundfragen der Logistik) ; 
(6) Language and Literature (Sprache und Dichtung); (7) The 
Problem of Mythology (Das Problem der Mythologie). 

Erich Kaufmann led the first discussion group. Natural and 
positive right were considered the two alternatives of the philoso- 
phy of law, and the idea of brute force in the shaping of legal and 
political history was rejected. It was a problem which, especially 
in Germany, was of great interest, since the Hitler regime had done 
its share to confuse the issue. Julius Ebbinghaus, the well-known 
theoretician of natural right and orthodox Kantian, often domi- 
nated the discussion. In the second group one had to deal with 
Spengler and Toynbee and the problems arising from their work. 
And to the third group questions such as: ‘‘Can a group as such 
make decisions?’’ ‘‘Or is it not the individual only who can make 
them?’’ were of general concern. The problem of the philosophy 
of nature raised the question of entelechy and of environment. 
Topic five was the only one which was discussed for two days and 
which proved the ‘‘scientific’’ character of the congress, not yield- 
ing to the demand of existentialist thinkers that philosophy is 
something which ought to belong rather to life than ‘‘ Wissen- 
schaft.’’ Here the split of German academic life into ‘‘Geistes- 
wissenschaft’’ (including philosophy) and ‘‘Naturwissenschaft”’ 
was clearly demonstrated, not always for the good of philosophy, 
which should combine the realms of nature, society, and mind. 
The sixth and seventh topics were closely related subects; it was 
Bruno Liebrucks who demanded that the philosophy of language 
be moved into the center of philosophy. Language and mythology 
were often debated as one complex. 
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Hans Freyer, Theodor Litt, Arnold Gehlen, Arnold Schmidt, 
Simon Moser, were outstanding chairmen or participants of the 
various sessions. Hans Leisegang was elected honorary president 
of the congress because of his sixtieth birthday, his long, significant 
career as a philosopher who resisted totalitarian trends and who 
had escaped to Berlin from the Soviet Zone of Germany. Philoso- 
phers from universities of this zone did not attend. 

About 150 German and foreign philosophers—in particular 
those from Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, and Turkey— 
accepted the invitation to the congress. The two leading existen- 
tialist thinkers, however, Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers (now 
in Basel), were not present. Nicolai Hartmann, the senior of Ger- 
man philosophers for the last two decades, was unable to come 
because of sickness; a paper by him was read. On October ninth, 
just a few days after the congress was over, he died. 

The symposia were not restricted to professional philosophers, 
and many a listener among the hundreds of interested visitors par- 
ticipated in the discussions. The American-licensed, German- 
language, broadcasting station, RIAS Berlin, broadcast parts of 
them every week in its programme ‘‘ University on the Air,’’ which 
is received in all parts of Germany, especially in the Soviet Zone. 
German philosophy, in particular in its existentialist branch, still 
holds one of the major positions in European philosophy. The 
Heidegger disciple Sartre is a good example of it. 


J. SEYPPEL 
BERLIN, U. S. SECTOR 





The Southwestern Philosophical Conference held its annual 
meeting at Forth Worth, Texas, under the auspices of the Texas 
Christian University, December 28-30, 1950. The Presidential Ad- 
dress was given by R. A. Tsanoff on the subject ‘‘Three Views of 
Reality: Being, Process, and Drama.’’ At the opening informal 
session there was a discussion of ‘‘The Relations of Philosophy to 
other Disciplines’? by C. H. Miller. Other papers read at the 
meeting were as follows: ‘‘The Need for Metaphysics in Ethical 
Theory’’ by H. W. Beardsley; ‘‘Scientific Materialism and Moral 
Insight’’ by J. S. Fulton; ‘‘Jordan’s Metaphysical Ethics’’ by 
KE. I. Dyche; ‘‘The Scope of Moral Principles: Machiavelli, Cas- 
sirer, Kant’’ by N. M. Lawrence; ‘‘Philosophy of Language and 
the Language of Philosophy’’ by Gustav Mueller; ‘‘ How Is Criti- 
cism Possible?’’ by I. P. McGreal; ‘‘The Objective of Cultural 
Objectivity’’ by H. G. Alexander; ‘‘Belief, Knowledge, and Sci- 
ence’’ by H. N. Lee; ‘‘The Significance of Huxley’s Appraisal of 
Maine de Biran’’ by Gerard Hinrichs. 














